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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
******** 

THE BIRD TRAPPER OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By J. Hooper Bowles. 

In times past the bird trapper used snares, nets, and contrivances of 
many kinds for the purpose of catching his prey, which was variously 
converted into food, birds for restocking depleted coverts, song and 
ornamental birds for cages, and many other purposes. Many of these ways 
and means are now prohibited by law, although not entirely done away with, 
but it was not until comparatively recent times that the fascinating pur- 
suit began of putting up boxes, hollow limbs, and other similar devices 
for the use of birds as nesting places » The twentieth century has seen 
this combination of science, pleasure, and sport developed to a high degree 
of proficiency, but even now it can scarcely be called more than in its 
infancy. Sport it surely is, from every point of view, as there are few 
families of birds that have not at least one species that resorts to a 
hollow of some sort in which to lay its eggs and raise its young* The hole 
may be dug in the ground, as is the case with many seabirds; in the side 
of a sand bank, with the kingfishers and two swallows; under strips of 
bark, or in holes in trees. The last named location is resorted to by a 
very great variety of birds, amongst which may be mentioned all of the wrens, 
chickadees, woodpeckers, and bluebirds, several swallows, flycatchers, owls, 
and hawks; while last, but by no means least in interest, it may surprise 
some people to know that the duck family is well represented. It is per- 
fectly practical and possible, beyond a doubt, to prepare boxes and hollow 
trees and limbs in some manner so as to induce all of the birds above men- 
tioned to use these as nesting places, and it is this twentieth century 
style of trapping that is becoming more and more popular every year. The 
difference between this and the old style is that the birds thus trapped 
may be watched and studied at close range as they raise their families, 
many rare species being brought to bag whose natural nesting sites might 
be out of reach and often not found at all. 

With the birdlover who has played this game to any considerable extent 
there is no more interesting way of putting in spare time than by devising 
and constructing "contraptions' 1 by which he can add new species to his 
list of conquests. Many of us, both east and west, have on our lists 
House Wrens, Bewick Wrens, Bluebirds, an Owl and a Hawk or two, Flickers, 
Chickadees, a couple of Swallows, and possibly other well-known varieties. 
However, when we have the habits of all these down in our notebooks, from 
the time the parent birds have chosen our "decoy" until the young have 
left it, we inevitably follow the example of Alexander the Great and 
"sighed for other worlds to conquer." In my own case this last condition 
was largely brought about from the fact that there were several very rare 
birds the nesting sites of which I could not locate, no matter how much 
I hunted. Foremost among these in my desire was the Hooded Merganser 
( Lophodytes cucullatus ), which is a small species of duck about the size 
of a Teal, and the California Creeper ( Certhia familiaris occidentals )> 
a very small bird that is a member of the wren family, f knew from what 
I had read in the birdbooks that this merganser nested in a hole in a tree, 
and that all of the creepers built their nests under loose scales of bark 
attached to trees. Further than this I could not seem to get, as both 
species were rare, very secretive in their habits, and always to be found 
far from civilization. The Western Winter Wren ( Nannus hiemalis pacificus ) 
was another bird that classed very nearly with the two above "mentioned, 
nesting only in deep ravines and the dense fir and oak forests, 
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The Bird Trapper of the Twentieth Century* Cont. 

These conditions are typical of western Washington in generali and 
especially the region about Tacoma, Washington* where all of the following 
experiments were made* 

My first success with these three was with the California Creeper* the 
primary steps, of course* being to locate some piece of woods where the 
birds might occasionally be seen* I then selected trees with very smooth 
bark* or else cut the bark down smooth * and nailed against them bark 
shelters fifteen inches or more in length* and three or four inches in width* 
leaving a space inside of about three inches between the bark and the tree. 
This inside space will, of course* be tapering towards the bottom* but 
creepers require a considerable depth for their nests* which are started by 
a large foundation of twigs* on top of which is bxiilt the nestcup of soft 
bark* feathers* etc* Several strings of these traps, or !t decoys," were set 
forty or fifty yards apart across what seemed to be promising looking 
stretches of forest, and crude enough affairs my first attempts certainly 
were* However* success came in the very first season* and I well remember 
my excitement when I saw the first telltale ends of twigs sticking out from 
under the bark of one of my decoys* While peering into one of the entrance 
holes* to ascertain the condition of affairs, my heart nearly went into my 
mouth as the bird alighted against the tree within a foot of my head* She 
had a bunch of nesting material in her beak and I felt sure that my near 
presence would cause her to desert the place at once. However, nothing of 
the kind happened, for in the very short space of ten days more she had 
completed a bulky nest and was sitting upon six beautiful eggs, which were 
white in ground color, plentifully spotted and dotted with reddish brown. 
Illustration number one shows a "decoy" containing a nest with six eggs* 
placed about four feet above the ground on a young oak standing in mixed 
coniferous and decidous woods. Entrance holes should be made about an 
inch and a half in diameter, one on each side* a couple of inches below 
the top of the "decoy* 11 leaving a foot or more below in which to build the 
nest* as the sitting bird likes to be well below the openings. It will 
require some practise to make these correctly* but when they are right it 
is surprising how readily the birds take to them. In fact they seem to 
prefer these almost lightproof and waterproof apartments to the more 
unstable ones provided them by nature. Place your "decoy" at least four 
feet from the ground, as this will make it beyond smelling distance of most 
predatory animals. It is unwise to place it much higher, for the reason 
that it will then be out of easy reach for examination and study. 

The next of the desired three to fall into my traps was a pair of 
Western Winter Wrens, but I could claim little real personal credit for this* 
since it was in a verv old and badly broken down Creeper "decoy," one of my 
earlier attempts that the Creepers had not considered good enough to use 
themselves* However* it was encouraging to know at least that they would 
make use of something that was not provided them by nature, so I put up 
tin cans and many other attractive devices, but with no other results for 
several years beyond the wrens giving all a throrough investigation inside 
and out. Finally I removed a section of bark from a small dead fir stub* 
dug out a space about six inches in diameter* then replaced the bark and 
made an entrance hole about an inch and a half in diameter close to the top 
of the cavity. Much to my satisfaction a pair of wrens took possession only 
a few weeks after I made it, building a beautiful nest of green moss and a 
few dead fir twigs* with a heavy inside lining of feathers. Five eggs were 
laid* their color being white, rather sparingly dotted with reddish brown. 
Illustration number two gives a very good idea of this nest, but so long an 
exposure was necessarv for photographic results that the deep fir woods 
surrounding it appear to be in bright sunlight, something that was by no 
means the case. 





Fig. 1. 
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The Bird Trapper of the Twentieth Century , (Cont.) 

By far the most impossible of all seemed to be the rare and handsome 
little Hooded Mergansers * the males of which are only a little inferior 
in coloring to the better known Wood Duck* the most beautifully colored 
of all the duck family* I knew that they nested in holes in trees* as 
does also the Wood Duck, and, since the lattef bird has frequently nested 
in boxes put up for its use, there seemed no especial reason why the 
mergansers should not be induced to do the same. The first difficulty 
came in being unable to locate a pair of the birds that stayed throughout 
the summer, and I had almost given up hope when my friend, Dr. G, D. Shaver* 
of Tacoma, reported a pair with a brood of young at a small like on his 
hunting and fishing preserve. He very kindly took me dov/n in his automobile 
and I found a beautiful little body of water entirely surrounded by dense 
fir and deciduous woods, with a good sized stream of water running into it 
and coming out again at the further end* At the upper end the stream 
broadened out into a heavily wooded swamp and it was here that I caught ray 
first glimpse of the mergansers, a splendid little male that suddenly 
appeared like a water spirit upon the surface of the water amongst the 
drift, and as suddenly vanished » This was enough, however, and a month 
or so later found the &cng suffering doctor again taking me to the lake, 
the automobile this time being piled high with six large boxes which I 
constructed on lines that seemed best fitted for my much desired prey* Not 
to enter into too much detail, these boxes are about two feet high, the 
other inside dimensions being six and a half inches by eleven inches, with 
an entrance hole six inches in diameter near the top* These I painted only 
on the outside, a leaden gray to match the color of the trunks of the trees, 
and for nesting material, put in about an inch of coarse sawduet. A hammer, 
nails, and a twelve foot lad&r were supplied by the doctor from his camp, 
and each putting on a pair of high rubber boots,. we embarked upon one of 
the hardest pieces of work that had ever confronted us. Two boxes were put 
up in different parts of the wooded swamp at the head of the lake, where we 
had seen the male merganser, and the illustration (No. 3) gives only a 
faint impression of the difficulties encountered while carrying the heavy 
ladder and the two large boxes. Another box was put up on a dead tree 
that stands in about the middle of the lake, and a fourth on a huge lone 
fir growing on a bare hillside at the further end of the lake and about 
three hundred yards away from the water. This gave us three entirely 
different types of nesting locations, for/we had no idea whatever how the 
birds normally selected their nesting sites, and, to make as certain as 
possible, we put the remaining two boxes in what might be called intermediate 
situations. The twelve foot ladder, with my own height and reach added, 
made the average height of the boxes rather more than eighteen feet above 
the ground, this, of ourse, being two or three feet lower when the boxes 
were placed over water. It seemed an endless time before spring came and 
then, to our extreme disappointment, nothing came to our boxes and the 
mergansers again appeared with their brood of ten young ones. However, 
these afforded most interesting subjects for study, as each baby duck was 
scarcely larger than a fifty cent piece and seemed nothing but a ball of 
downy fluff. They swam sturdily along a few feet behind their mother, all 
of them huddled close together and, at even a short distance, looking like 
a single moving object of good size and not at all like a brood of young 
ducks* In fact the protection thus afforded them by nature was at once 
perfectly apparent, for no roving Sharp-shinned or Cooper's Hawk in search 
of small birds would have given a second look at what seemed to be a lazy 
old muskrat swimming through the weeds and brush* Thus we gained much 
interesting light regarding the habits of the young, but it was not until the 
following spring that the box in the illustration was used as a nesting place. 
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We had appointed the 21st of April as the correct date for a complete 
set of eggs and, although a cold, wet spring had given but little encourage* 
ment, we decided to carry through our determinations. While on our way to 
the lake and while crossing a large field, we were attracted by the outcries 
of a pair of Killdeer Plover, and to our surprise on such an early date, 
saw a quarter grown young one scurry across a bare spot and then apparently 
melt into the ground. Although" he was in plain sight, with no cover in his 
vicinity more than an inch high, it was some time before we could find him, 
so closely did he correspond with his surroundings. I believe the main 
thing that made him so hard to see was his complete lack of motion of any 
kind, and I was reminded of an article that I once read on the game of golf. 
The writer was commenting upon the difficulty of finding a lost ball, his 
explanation being that, "A golf ball has acquired to perfection the art of 
sitting still. 11 And so it most certainly was with baby Killdeer. Having 
given him a careful examination we continued on the way to the lake, our 
hopes by- no means raised by the fact that young plover were out of the egg 
for a week or more, and it was with but faint hopes that we again shouldered 
the heavy ladder and went the rounds of our boxes. Not a thing happened 
until we came to the very last one, where we ploughed out through the mud 
and threw the ladder against the tree without giving the box so much as a 
glance. However, we were not long in coming to life after that, for no 
sooner did the ladder strike the tree than there was a loud scratching 
inside the box and out of the entrance hole came a female merganser in full 
flight. How it was possible for a* duck to come out of such a small hole 
flying was, and still is, one of the most remarkable things in my ornitho- 
logical experience. It may readily be believed that I at once started up 
the ladder, but, when about half way up, a slight splash in the water behind 
me caused me to stop and look around. To my extreme disappointment I saw 
amongst the bustoes a large brood of young ducks, and my chances of seeing 
a merganser egg again seemed dashed to atoms. However, the ducklings looked 
a trifle larger than they should have been, and to my intense relief a 
female Mallard soon paddled into sight and lead her babies to what she doubt- 
less considered safer quarters. I then continued up to the box and, after 
becoming accustomed to its dark interior, feasted my eyes upon ten white 
eggs that lay in a thiak bed of down, which the female bird plucks from her 
own breast and mixes with the other material in the cavity. These eggs are 
a dull white in color, without markings, and are just about the size and 
shape of a billiard ball. To this I may add that the shell is just about 
as hard as a billiard ball, for, of the many hundred varieties of eggs that 
I have examined, nosecompare even slightly with the glass-like hardness of 
the eggs of this little duck. Incidentally, I might add that Eiderdown is 
obtained in large quantities from the nests of the Eider Ducks, which 
colonize in large numbers in some localities, the birds plucking the down 
from their breasts and lining their nests exactly in the manner described above. 

As a conclusion to this article, it will doubtless interest bird students 
to know that nothing came to the boxes during 1918, which was the year 
following the finding of the nest above described. However, in 1919 the 
mergansers hatched out a brood in the other box stationed in the upper swamp. 
In 1920 they deserted a splendid set of eleven eggs that they laid in the 
box on the tree in the middle of the lake, doubtless being frightened away 
by the trout fishermen who find there an abundance of their favorite sport. 
Much to our satisfaction and additional know ledge, the bird then went to 
the box on the lone fir, where she was successful in hatching out her second 
attempt for the season. Many interesting deductions may be made from the 
above results, but one fact seems especially prominent, either suitable 
nesting sites were extremely scarce, or else this bird was not very 
particular as to where she laid her eggs. 
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